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AMERICAN PAINTERS -FREDERICK EDWIN CHURCH, N. A. 



MERICAN landscape Art owes a large share of 
its distinction to the productions of Mr. F. E. 
Church; his 'Heart of the Andes,' 'Niagara,' 
and others of his works, are famous the world 
over. This great reputation has been won by 
great genius, united to resolute purpose and tire- 
less industry. In the pursuit of his art he has 
visited every zone and clime from the frozen north to the heart 
of the tropics, beginning on the Western Continent, and ending 




with rambles through Greece and Palestine. Few artists have 
been more zealous in studying the varied aspects of Nature, few 
are possessed of the enthusiasm which has upheld him in his 
frequent pilgrimages to her shrine. 

Frederick Edwin Church was born in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in 1826. At an early age he manifested a love for Art. His ta- 
lent found encouragement in the companionship of the late sculp- 
tor, Bartholomew, who was at that time struggling to obtain an 
Art-education in his native city. The pathways of these young 




T/ie Parthenon. From a Painting by FredeHck E. Church, N. A. 



aspirants for artistic honours soon diverged, and young Church, 
after some preliminary study, became a pupil of Thomas Cole, 
and thereafter made Catskill his home. In the Catskill region, 
among its mountain-peaks and stony ravines, Cole first became 
inspired with a love for landscape Art, and there, too, young 
Church's genius was moulded and developed under the guid- 
ance of his conscientious and painstaking master. Although un- 
der the influence of Cole's strong intellect, young Church's pen- 
cil showed from the outset during his student-life a marked in- 
dividuality, and, as one of his warmest friends has said, "a re- 
markable independence in style ; " yet, slight as was the resem- 
blance existing between master and pupil, it was impossible for 
any artist to be associated with the gifted Cole without gaining 
March, 1878. 
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from his love for the beautiful and his reverential observations 
many invaluable suggestions. The Catskill region has been, since 
the days when Cole's pencil first drew attention to its picturesque 
beauty, Nature's great Academy of American landscape Art ; and 
it is not strange that Mr. Church, whose student-life was passed 
within its wild precincts, should have made his home during his 
later years in the same delightful region. For studies of our" 
Northern skies, of atmosphere, phenomena of rugged mountain- 
forms, of the manifestations of Nature in the seasons, and for the 
accidental lights and shadows which give variety to a landscape, 
the Catskills are unrivalled ; and, however far away from home or 
kindred the American landscape-painter may be, like Church he 
always returns, sooner or later, to the fascinating influence of these 
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primeval haunts. There it was that Cole painted his ideal land- 
scapes. Church, Gifford, Kensett, McEntee, Durand, the Harts, 
and many others, have painted its familiar scenery, until one would 
suppose the entire region had been exhausted of beauties. But it 
is not so, for we suspect, from Church's new canvases, brought 
out from time to time, that many of the richest places of Catskill 



scenery are yet unpainted. Mr. Church, from the beginning of his 
career, went to Nature for his subjects, and yet his skies, and the 
suggestions indicated by his magic touch, are as full of the imagi- 
native element as one of Turner's weird canvases. Mr. Church's 
pleasant companionship with Cole was early terminated by the death 
of the latter, but the habits of industry formed in that genial 




// Tropical Moonlight. From a Painting by Frederick E. Church, N.A. 



Catskill home well fitted him to enter alone the broad field of 
Art, and tended to insure his artistic development. 

After setting up his easel as an artist, Mr. Church continued his 
studies from Nature assiduously, and his native New England, as 
well as the Catskills, furnished much material for his pencil. As a 
colourist, even from the beginning of his career, his works were 
remarkable for their truthfulness. With Church the local colour 
of the Catskills is never accepted as a study for the hills and val- 



leys of New England. He chooses his subjects wisely, and always 
prepares his studies as to the texture of the rocks, the character of 
the forests, and the peculiar colour of the earth, from actual ob- 
servation ; therefore, when we see an olive-tree in one of his pic- 
tures of Palestine, we may be sure its counterpart is growing on 
Lebanon, or in some other spot whither Church's distant travels 
have led him. Mr. Church set up his easel in New York, 
as all of his contemporaries have done, at the beginning of his 
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career, but his rambles have been so widely distributed and his 
studio-life so brief in the city that he is almost looked upon as an 
alien. Mr. Church assumed a position as a master from the very 
beginning of his studio-life, and in 1849 we find him when in his 
twenty-third year an academician of the National Academy of 
Design, having been elected at the same time with Jared B. Flagg, 
the late Mr. Kensett, Junius B. Stearns, the late Edwin White, and 
Thomas P. Rossiter. It was about this time that he painted his 
view of * East Rock,' near New Haven, a work of extraordinary 
merit, which gave him prominence as an artist, more even than 
was due to his election as an academician ; and this w^as followed 
by a series of landscapes of Northern scenery, which won for him 
increased renown. 

In 1853 Mr. Church went to South America and made elaborate 
studies of the magnificent scener}^ of that continent. As the result 
of that visit he painted a picture of the • Great Mountain-Chain of 
New Granada,' which attracted wide attention. The exhibition of 
Mr. Church's South American pictures was received with so much 



favour that, after exhausting only a part of the material obtained 
in his first visit, he felt that his mission was not yet ended in that 
direction, and again set sail in 1857 for a more extended tour of 
the tropics. As the result of these visits to South America, he 
painted the 'Heart of the Andes,' ' Cotopaxi,' 'The Rainy 
Season in the Tropics,' and ' Chimborazo,' the latter of which we 
engrave. A distinguished critic, in a notice of these w^orks, says : 
" In the result of Church's studies we have, as it were, an epitome 
and typical portrait of the entire country ; or, rather, each land- 
scape represents a region, with all of its local peculiarities. In the 
' Heart of the Andes,' philosophically as well as poetically so 
called, the characteristics of their fertile belt are, as it were, con- 
densed ; it is at once descriptive and dramatic ; the deep azure of 
the sky, the far-away and soaring snowy peaks, the central plain, 
with its hamlet and water-courses, the lapsing valley, full of luxu- 
riant vegetation from palms, mimosas in rich festoons, a scarlet 
paroquet, a gorgeous insect, a church with red-tiled roof, the way- 
side cross, flowers, foliage, and all of the tints of tropical atmo- 




CJiimborazo, From a Painting by Frederick E. Church, N'. 



sphere, and all the traits of tropical vegetation, combine, in harmo- 
nious and comprehensive as well as exquisitely true effect and 
detail, to ' conform the show of things to the desires of the mind,' 
and to place before it the spectacle of a phase of Nature which, to 
Northern vision, is full of enchantment." 

On the return of Mr. Church from his last visit to South Ame- 
rica he painted a large picture of ' Niagara Falls,' which w^as for- 
merly owned by Mr. John Taylor Johnston, of New York, and is 
well known from the engraving. Mr. Church, after having made him- 
self familiar with the character of tropical scenery, as w-ell as the pic- 
turesque landscapes of New England and the grandeur of Niagara, 
was not satisfied to sit quietly down and repeat himself from year 
to year, but at once turned his attention to fresh scenes, and, bent 
on a new pilgrimage, he faced the frozen North. On his return 
from Labrador after a summer visit to its sterile coast, he painted 
'The Icebergs,' which was exhibited in London in 1863, and was 
praised by the English critics. One of these writers, in allusion to 
the brilliancy of ' The Icebergs,' says : " This iridescence may be 
one of the stumbling-blocks to those matter-of-fact persons whose 
imaginations are so utterly homely that they are apt to turn away 



from any beautiful truth not substantiated by their every-day expe- 
rience ; but we, who have seen sunset come with fairy presence to 
the depths of a Swiss glacier, readily accept all of this as a fact." 
In 1866 Mr. Church visited the island of Jamaica and made 
a large number of studies, all of wdiich showed the same conscien- 
tious care so marvellously displayed in his South American sketches. 
In a word, he appeared to grasp every local trait of the island, 
and left nothing to generalisation. His largest picture of ' Ja- 
maica,' painted from these elaborate studies, is now in the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Colt, in Hartford, Connecticut, his native city. A 
year or two later Mr. Church became again a ramtler, and made 
his first visit to Europe and Palestine. From Athens he obtained 
studies of * The Parthenon ; ' he visited Damascus, and painted 
the city from the heights of Salchiyeh ; and in Palestine he stu- 
died with zeal and afterwards painted ' El Chasne,' the famous 
rock-temple of Arabia-Petraea ; and also the great canvas ' Jerusa- 
lem.' ' The Parthenon,' which we engrave, is one of Mr. Church's 
most important as well as striking works. In this picture he illus- 
trates no sensational effect, but has simply drawn the imposmg 
ruin under the influence of an almost cloudless sky on a midsum- 
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mer afternoon. There is only one figure in the picture, that of a 
man who stands leaning against a massive block of marble in the 
middle ground, introduced evidently to show the ponderous cha- 
racter of the blocks of Pentelic marble, of which the temple was 
built. Mr. Church, always careful in his drawing, perhaps never 
had a better opportunity to display his mastery of the art than in 



this picture. As will be observed, the drawing of the noble 
peristyle, with its pediment yet almost intact, is perfect. The pic- 
ture was painted in 1872, and is owned by Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of 
New York. ' Chimborazo,' which illustrates very forcibly the ear- 
nestness of Mr. Church's tropical studies, and * A Tropical Moon- 
light,' are owned by Mr. W. H. Osborne. 



ARCHitOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ITALY. 




OR the benefit of the working-class the city govern- 
ment of Fiesole determined, last winter, to com- 
mence an excavation contiguous to the ancient 
Etruscan walls, and another in the upper part of 
the Roman theatre, already partly unearthed. 

There were soon revealed the remains of the 
ancient Cyclopean walls, formed of large blocks 
of the Italian silicious sandstone— a construction truly majestic. 
At about the middle of this long extent of wall were discovered 
the remains of a portico of five bases, that evidently sustained four 
semicircular arcades, formed of sandstone, but of Roman construc- 
tion, precisely similar to that of the theatre, and not Etruscan, 
although founded upon the Cyclopean walls. Adjoining walls, 
formed of large flag-stones, placed horizontally, well fitted together 
without cement, were placed upon different strata of debris, mixed 
with fragments of marble cornices, terra-cottas, and a stratum of 
■ carbonised vegetable material. This edifice, now exposed from 
base to summit, about sixty-six feet high, reaching to the supports 
of the arches that were once there, probably served as a receptacle 
of arms for the defence of the walls, or rather of the gateways, 
supposed to have been there. From the examinations made, it 
would seem that the building had been altered and repaired after 
its original erection, perhaps in consequence of injuries received in 
the sad experiences undergone by Fiesole. 

The objects found in the excavations are numerous — the most 
important are of iron : sacrificial knives of bronze ; an archaic fibula ; 
statuette, supposed to be Pomona, with eyes of silver ; of bone, 
worked handles with circular designs, some of them in Etruscan 
style ; of terra-cotta, fragments of Aretino vase, with grapes and 
leaves ; of glass, the base of a vase with Christian monograms ; 
of marble, a female head in good style ; pieces of statues, capitals, 
and coloured marbles. 

In the territory of Chiusi, near Florence, in a field of Signor Pin- 
zi, on the right of the road leading to Poggio San Paolo, an ancient 
cloaca has been discovered, formed and covered with large stones 
of travertine, put together without cement, more than a metre high 
and fifty-eight centimetres wide, and extending into fields of other 
proprietors, sloping towards the south, and at a distance of about 
five hundred metres from the city. The quantity of material dis- 
covered would indicate that there existed in that point a number 
of buildings, and that the cloaca was for the purpose of draining 
the waters of the region. The discovery is important, as it helps 
in the determination of the ancient perimeter of the city and its 
suburbs in the Roman epoch. 

To the west of the city, at the distance of a kilometre, in the 
Palazzuolo podere (farm) of Signor Mariani, were found two small, 
contiguous Etruscan tombs, the entrances towards the south. 
Within these were various vases of archaic style, some with orna- 
ments representing heads of horses, lions, and other animals ; 
skeletons upon lateral benches of tufa, their heads towards the 
portal ; two hollow balls of bronze, containing small stones inside ; 
and bronze wires that, crossing the interior, were connected with 
the circumference. To these was fastened a small handle, also of 
bronze, for the convenience of holding them in the hand. 

To the southwest of Chiusi, at the distance of a kilometre and 
a half, two other contiguous Etruscan tombs have been discovered, 
to which a road leads, exposed to the south. The first tomb, 
almost entirely destroyed in the front part, together with the road, 
by the crumblings of the hills, contained only a rough funereal 
urn of fetid chalk, with a vase and drinking-cup of pottery beside 



it. The second was closed with a square stone, containing about 
fifty vases of different form and size, archaic style, and the best 
manner seen in this kind of vase. Against the wall, opposite the 
doorway, was a stone bench, upon which the body must have been 
laid, but no remains of human bones were found. 

Other tombs of no small importance were discovered upon a hill 
called the Martinella, at the northeast, and about two kilometres 
from the city. To the first of these a road, exposed to the south, 
gave access. This tomb contained upon the sides four cells or 
niches, a large and small one at the right and a large and small 
one at the left, made so that the small one is opposite the large 
one of the other side. Then there w^as the large sepulchral cell, 
excavated in the tufa, without ornamentation of any kind. One 
cell contained a terra-cotta case, with a female figure lying upon 
the cover, enveloped in a funereal sheet, and of almost life-size. 
The other small cells contained small urns of local stone, with 
reliefs of flowers and branches, and Etruscan inscriptions upon 
the covers. In the second large cell stood a sarcophagus of terra- 
cotta in a state of perfect preservation, with a fine female figure 
upon the cover, about life-size. Each of these niches was co- 
vered against ingress with tiles, according to the usual system 
of the tombs of Chiusi, and upon these tiles was repeated the 
inscription found cut upon the interior of the urn. 

The principal chamber had upon the walls opposite the entrance 
a small urn, with an unadorned cover in pyramidal form. There 
remain evidences of paintings that seem of careless style and of 
later times, with another Etruscan inscription. The case was 
broken in the middle, and anciently mended with lead. In the 
neighbouring chamber was a large wine-jar. 

A few metres off another street was discovered without lateral 
cells, leading to a tomb, within which was a female statue, the 
hair in a knot upon the top of the head, and a large sarcopha- 
gus of peperino overthrown, and upon it, in large letters, an 
Etruscan inscription. 

Very near and always upon the same line appeared another 
road, terminating in a third tomb, a metre and a half square, in 
the interior of which no objects of any sort remained except two 
stones of travertine, placed there, probably, to sustain the remains 
of a child. But the tomb had evidently been despoiled, and there 
remained only the traces of paintings, with which all the walls seem 
to have been decorated. On the ceiling two figures were still -to 
be seen, one a full-face female, and the other the profile of a man. 
The former is in an attitude of grief, holding her head in one hand, 
and extending the other to the man, who seems to be stooping as 
if over a grave. Two other roads were found leading to other tombs, 
containing similar chambers, sarcophagi and Etruscan inscriptions. 

The fine sarcophagus taken from the last cell in the road of the 
first tomb attracted especially the admiration of the director of 
the Florence Etruscan Museum, who endeavoured to purchase it 
for that institution. On the border of the urn is cut, in most ex- 
cellent Etruscan characters, the name of the reclining figure, i. e., 
''Larthia Scia7itia, Daughter of a Svem'a.'* The inscription would 
be entire if it had not been recovered by the Etruscans with a 
stucco, above which was another inscription, that of a man. The 
stucco having fallen with time, the posterior inscription is almost 
entirely lost, but from the little that remains it is supposed to have 
indicated the name of Larthia's husband, who wished to be placed 
in the same sarcophagus. The admirable sculpture of this urn 
corresponds to the Etruscan-Roman epoch, and can be compared 
with the sculptures of the tomb of the Volumni of Perugia. 



